MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 


During the first five centuries of its history, Buddhism 
progressed considerably; nevertheless, it had to face 
both external and internal difficulties because of the 
divergent tendencies which formed atthe heart of the 
community. Some monks questioned the authenticity 
of the early scriptures and claimed to add new texts to 
them; others leaned towards a more lax interpretation 
of the rules governing their life; the scholastic treatises, 
continuously increasing in number, became more and 
more discrepant; finally, and above all, the laity, 
considering the monks’ privileges to be excessive, tried 
to win equal religious rights for themselves. 

Thus it was that shortly before the beginning of the 
Christian era there appeared a new form of Buddhism 
which, in opposition to what is called Sravakayana 
‘Vehicle of the Listeners’ (jravaka, i.e. the disciples of 
the Buddha) or Hinayana, ‘Small Vehicle’, took the 
name of Mahayana, ‘Great Vehicle’, also called Bodhi- 
sattvayana, i.e. the ‘Vehicle of the bodhisattvas or 
future Buddhas’. It is distinguished from the former by 
a more ambitious religious ideal, a more complex 
Buddhology and, especially, more radical philosophical 
positions. 


The ideal of the bodhisattva 

The Sravakas, i.e. ‘the Listeners’, the first disciples of 
the Buddha, sought to detach themselves from the 
world in order to enter Nirvana as quickly as possible; 
the Mahayanist aspires to become a Buddha and attain 
omniscience in order to devote himself to the welfare 
and happiness of all beings. 

Arhatship, for which the follower of Sravakayana 
aims, consists of persona/ holiness entailing the eradic- 
ation of delusions and passions and a certain form of 
Enlightenment (bodh?) or wisdom (raja) concerned 
with the three general characteristics (samanya-laksana) 
of things: impermanence, suffering and impersonality. 
The death of the Holy One is followed by Nirvana, 
the ending of painful rebirths. The Holy One who 
disappears in this way passes from the contingent 
domain to that of the absolute and definitive. In order 


to reach this final goal, he is compelled to tread, in 
the robe of a monk, the Path to Nirvana, the three 
essential elements of which are morality, concentration 
and wisdom. 

This ideal of holiness, clearly defined by Sakyamuni 
and his disciples, could be pursued by monks with- 
drawn into solitude or confined within the enclosures 
of monasteries; this was out of reach of the lay person 
living in the world and subjected to its worries. 
Accustomed to supporting their fellow-men and especi- 
ally to supplying food, clothing and lodging to the 
community, the laity had more respect for the active 
virtues which they willingly undertook than for the 
passive virtues which the monks exemplified. In lite- 
rature as in art, the predilection of the male and female 
laity for active virtues was clearly shown. Thus in the 
Jatakas, which are stories of former lives of the future 
Buddha Sakyamuni, we witness that deeds of generos- 
ity, morality, patience and vigour had multiplied, thus 
demonstrating the altruistic virtues of which he was 
capable. It was therefore him, rather than the formal 
and solitary monk, whom the laity took as a model, 
with the secret hope that by acting like him they too 
would reach Buddhahood. The Mahayana sanctioned 
these profound aspirations by inviting, not only the 
monks and nuns, but also the ‘sons and daughters of 
good family’ to commit themselves to the career of the 
bodhisattva (future Buddha). 

The prerogative of the Buddhas is not only holiness, 
but the possession of supreme and perfect Enlighten- 
ment (anuttara samyaksambodbi) thanks to which they 
ensure the welfare and happiness of all beings. For the 
adherent who commits himself to the bodhisattva 
career, there are two crucial moments: (i) the arousal of 
the Thought of Enlightenment (bodbicittotpada), by 
which the bodhisattva solemnly commits himself to 
win Supreme Enlightenment so as to devote himself to 
the welfare of all; (ii) the attaining of Supreme 
Enlightenment which will transform him into a 
Buddha. A long interval separates these two moments, 
since the bodhisattva indefinitely delays his entry into 
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The Buddhist scriptures, and in particular 
the Mahayana texts, enumerate many 
Buddhas who have existed in the infinite ages 
before ‘our’ Buddha was born. It is common 
to find halls dedicated to the Thousand 
Buddhas. The invention of printing made it 
easy to multiply Buddha images as often as 
one pleased. This 9th-century Chinese roll 
Juxtaposes images made by repeated 
impositions of the same wood block. 


Nirvana in order to carry out his liberating activity as 
long as possible. He knows, in fact, that once he has 
entered Nirvana he can do nothing more for anyone. 

Thus during three, seven or thirty-three incalculable 
eons, he accumulates meritorious actions by practising 
the six perfections (paramita) of his state: (i) generosity, 
(ii) morality, (iii) patience, (iv) vigour, (v) meditation, 
(vi) wisdom. To these six perfections are sometimes 
added: (vii) skilfulness in liberating means, (viii) the 
aspiration for the Enlightenment and welfare of beings, 
(ix) strength, (x) knowledge. 

The practice of the perfections is spread over ten 
stages, also known as ‘grounds’ (bhami). They were 
eventually designated as follows: (i) stage of rejoicing, 
(ii) stage free from impurity, (iii) luminous stage, (iv) 
stage of brilliant wisdom, (v) stage hard to conquer, (vi) 
stage of presence, (vii) far-reaching stage, (viii) im- 
movable stage, (ix) stage of unerring wisdom, (x) stage 
of the Cloud of the Doctrine. 

Within the framework of the philosophical concep- 
tions which will be described below, the practice of the 
perfections increased in quality throughout these ten 
stages. 

(i) In the course of the first six stages, the bodhisatt- 
va still has a notion of beings and things. 

(ii) In the seventh, he endeavours no longer to 
perceive objects. 

(iii) In the eighth, he definitely acquires the certainty 
that phenomena do not arise (anutpattika-dharma- 
Asanti) and, since his mind is no longer troubled by 
objects and notions, he is certain to pursue an irrevers- 
ible (avaivartika) career and to attain Buddhahood 
rapidly. 

(iv) In the ninth, he acquires his ability to change 
form and teach according to the dispositions of his 
hearers. 

(v) In the tenth, he receives from the Buddha’s 
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hands the consecration in omniscience which will make 
him nearly the equal of a Buddha. Immersed in ineffable 
mystic concentrations and endowed with limitless 
psychic power, he mechanically and without being 
aware of it ensures the welfare and happiness of all 
beings in several cosmic systems at once. Perfect 
altruism is that of which one is unaware. 


Multiplication of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
Even when acknowledging in the Buddha a series of 
prerogatives and powers, the fravakas for a long time 
kept him on the human plane. They claimed him to be 
the pre-eminent Master endowed with knowledge and 
practice, the instructor of gods and men, but were not 
unaware that once he had entered Nirvana, he was 
invisible to gods and men, could do no more for them 
and had abandoned them to their fate, with his Doctrine 
as their only heritage. According to them, the ap- 
pearance of a Buddha was a very rare occurrence — as 
rare as the blossoming of a flower on a fig-tree — and 
humanity remains without a guide and advisor for long 
periods. 

A god ‘dead since his Nirvana’ —as H. Kern defined it 
— could just suffice for monks; it could not satisfy 
popular aspirations which clamoured urgently for a 
supreme spirit, a pantheon, saints, a mythology and a 
cult. The vulgarization of the Good Doctrine and its 
penetration into the masses had the effect of transform- 
ing the ‘Instructor of gods and men’ into a ‘God 
superior to the gods’ and of surrounding him with a 
host of minor and major deities as well as powerful 
disciples. The Hinayanist ‘sects’ (#i&aya) or ‘schools’ 
(vada) had already given support to this process of 
sublimation: the Sarvastivadins by padding out the 
legend of Sakyamuni with marvels, the Mahasanghikas 
by consigning his historical career to the field of 
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fictitious phenomena. As the need for efficacious 
protectors had become more pressing, the Listeners 
had already conceived, alongside the historical Buddha, 
a compassionate Messiah, the future Buddha Maitreya, 
and some arhats, immortalized for the needs of the 
cause, always ready to fly to the help of the faithful. 
These developments remained only isolated cases in 
Sravakayana, but the followers of Mahayana had no 
hesitation in infinitely increasing the number of Bud- 
dhas and great bodhisattvas. Bursting through the 
narrow limits of the old cosmology, the Mahayanists 
conceived at the heart of the cosmos a considerable 
number of universes, each ruled over by a Buddha 
assisted by one or more great bodhisattvas. The 
Buddha is already possessed of Supreme Enlighten- 
ment, while the great bodhisattvas — those of the tenth 
stage — are merely ‘close to Enlightenment’. Apart from 
this difference, the Buddhas and bodhisattvas, inspired 
by a similar beneficence, convert the beings in the 
universes which are theirs and often appear simulta- 
neously in manifold forms and in different universes. 
Sakyamuni, whose historical existence cannot be 
doubted, was soon to see an infinite number of peers 
and emulators lined up beside him. He was to remain 
the best known of the Buddhas but he was no longer to 
be the only one. The scriptures of Mahayana mention 
many Buddhas and bodhisattvas hitherto unknown. 
Among these Buddhas should be noted: Amitabha 
or Amitayus, luminous and of infinite life-span, ruling 
over the Sukhavati, the Western Paradise; Aksobhya, 
the immovable, located in the east, in the Abhirati 
universé; Bhaisajyaguru, the master physician, also 
holding sway in the east. Among the most famous 
bodhisattvas are: Maitreya, waiting in the Tusita 
heaven to succeed Sakyamuni; Avalokitesvara, dwel- 
ling on Mount Potalaka before manifesting himself in 
China in the form of the female deity Kuan-yin; 
Majfijuéri, of sweet majesty, the bodhisattva of wisdom. 
For those with deeper understanding, these Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas are merely manifestations of the 
wisdom and compassion of the Buddhas, The Buddhas 
are identical in their essential body (dharmakaya), which 
is none other than the Doctrine, the truth discovered 
and expounded by them; they are enthroned in para- 
dises, in the midst of an assembly of gods and Holy 
Ones whom they enchant with their luminous 
‘Enjoyment-Bodies’ (sambhogakaya). Finally, they send 
to this world as deputies likenesses of themselves, 
fictitious bodies (#irmanakaya) which expound the 
Doctrine and convert beings. This vast undertaking 
would be impossible if the Buddhas were not possessed 
of the Dharma, the Truth, and if that Truth were not to 
lead to the end of suffering, to detachment and to peace. 


The twofold non-existence of beings and things 

Faithful to the teaching of Sakyamuni, the followers of 
Sravakayana had proclaimed the non-existence of the 
person (pudgala-nairatmya); the Mahayanists took a step 
further and proclaimed the non-existence both of the 
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person and of things (dharma-nairatmya). Belief in the 
person is the greatest of delusions since it plants in the 
mind all forms of desire, the destruction of which is the 
indispensable condition of deliverance. Sravakas and 
Mahayanists are in agreement in condemning the belief 
in a Sclf (atma-graba) and the belief in anything 
belonging to the Self (a¢tmija-graba): whatever may be 
the term which designates it — soul, living being, man, 
person, agent — it does not exist; men, Holy Ones, 
bodhisattvas, Buddhas are but names, corresponding to 
nothing substantial. 

However, though the Sravakas deny the Self, they 
acknowledge a certain reality in things. The Hinayanist 
long lists of conditioned phenomena material entities, 
thoughts, mental functions, associated factors — which 
last only momentarily or infinitesimally, but which 
nevertheless are possessed of an essential nature (svab- 
hava) and characteristics (/eksana): they are fugitive and 
transitory realities, but realities all the same. 

Conversely, for the Mahayanists, phenomena, 
through the very fact that they are conditioned, do not 
exist by themselves or in themselves: they are empty of 
essential nature (svabhava-sanya) and of characteristics 
(laksana-siinya). From this emptiness three corollaries 
follow: 

(i) things (dharma) do not arise and do not perish, 
because empty things arising from empty things do not 
in reality arise and, since they do not arise, they never 
perish; 4 

(ii) things, being without arising and without 
perishing, are originally calm and in complete 
Nirvana, Nirvana being nothing other than calm; 

(iii) things, being simultaneously calm and in 
Nirvana, are all equal and do not have any duality. That 
is why the adherent of the Mahayana, the bodhisattva, 
does not perceive phenomena and, as a text of the Great 
Vehicle says, ‘if he does not perceive them it is because 
of their absolute purity. What is that purity? It is non- 
arising, non-manifestation, non-activity, non-existence 
(anupalambha).’ (Paricavimsatisahasrika Prajiaparamita- 
sutra, 146). 

It follows that the Four Noble Truths expounded at 
Benares by the Buddha Sakyamuni must receive a new 
interpretation. The Buddha said: ‘All the phenomena of 
existence are suffering’, but those phenomena do not 
exist. He said: ‘The origin of suffering is desire’, but 
since nothing arises, one cannot speak of an origin. He 
also said: ‘There is an extinction of suffering, namely, 
Nirvana’, but since suffering never existed, Nirvana is 
acquired at all times, and samsara (painful re-birth) is the 
same as Nirvana. Finally, the Buddha said: ‘There is a 
path which leads to the extinction of suffering’, but that 
path has always been trodden since there is nothing to 
be extinguished. Faced with the emptiness (S#nyata) of 
beings and things, the attitude of the wise man consists 
of no longer doing anything, no longer saying any- 
thing, no Jonger thinking anything: that is the secret of 
peace. 


Emptiness 

Some Western interpreters have tried to see a sort of 
negative absolute in Emptiness, but when the Mahaya- 
nists say that beings and things are empty, they are not 
attributing any characteristic to them. They refuse to 
hypostatize an Emptiness which is nothing at all 
(akimeid), ‘mere non-existence’ (abhava-matra). It is not 
that by virtue of Emptiness beings and things are 
empty: they are empty because they do not exist. The 
very notion of Emptiness is only of provisional value: it 
is a raft which is abandoned after crossing the river, a 
medicine which is thrown away after the cure. That is 
why the Mahayanists are not nihilists? nihilists deny 
what they see but the Mahiayanists do not see anything 
and, consequently, neither affirm nor deny anything. 


Conventional truth and absolute truth 

An objection naturally comes to mind: on the one hand 
the Mahayana nourishes a high ideal of kindness and 
altruism, and multiplies the Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
whose activities and careers it describes; on the other 
hand it clearly affirms that beings do not exist and that 
things are empty of an essential nature and of character- 
istics. One must choose: either the Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas convert beings, or nobody converts 
anybody. 

The Mahayanists posed this objection to themselves 
and discovered the answer to it in the theory of the two 
truths: conventional or provisional truth (samvrti-satya) 
and absolute truth (paramartha-satya). Without having 
lived everyday life according to conventional stan- 
dards, profound reality cannot be perceived; and it is 
just this that must be perceived in order to reach 
Nirvana. It is therefore necessary, at the starting point, 
to bow to convention, because it is the means of 
reaching Nirvana, just as whoever wants to draw water 
makes use of a receptacle. 

At the beginning of his career, the bodhisattva, still 
not fully enlightened, who sees beings and perceives 
things, should practise normally the six perfections 
required by his state: practising giving, observing 
morality, being patient, developing vigour, concentrat- 
ing the mind and clarifying wisdom. That is a worldly 
and provisional way of practising the perfections. 
However, when his mind is open to absolute truth and 
he has understood the twofold emptiness of beings and 
things, he practises the same perfections in a supra- 
mundane way and in conformity with deep truth: he 
gives while no longer making a difference between 
giver, beneficiary and thing given; he observes morality 
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A Nepalese mandala dedicated to the bodbisattva Mafjusr. 
Altogether 220 divine figures are included in the design. In the 
popular mind these are gods to be invoked and placated; more 
philosophically they are manifestations of the wisdom and 
compassion of the Buddha. 


while ceasing to distinguish merit from fault; he is 
patient while considering sufferings as non-existent; he 
is vigorous without displaying any bodily, vocal or 
mental effort; he concentrates while considering medit- 
ation and distraction as identical; he is wise while 
ceasing to oppose truth to delusion. The culmination of 
the bodhisattva’s career is ‘the stopping of all speech 
and all practice’ (sarva-vada-caryoccheda), and since this 
attitude corresponds to reality it is more efficacious than 
feverish activity inspired by vain preconceptions. 

By admitting from the point of view of conventional 
truth what it denies ftom the point of view of absolute 
truth, and vice versa, the Mahayana stands at an equal 
distance between affirmation and negation, between the 
view of existence and the view of non-existence. This is 
the Middle Way (wadhyama pratipad) in which it avoids 
every objection. 
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